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H ELEN Levitts photographs shown here repre¬ 
sent her two best known cycles of work—the 
35mm black and white photographs, taken on the 
streets of her native New York City in the 1940s, 
and the color photographs made in similar locations 
in the 60s and 70s. The two bodies of work differ 
significantly, and in their differences tell us a great 
deal about the pointedly distinct aesthetics inherent 
in the two mediums. Levitt is an original in both 
modes. She is also one of the pioneers in color street 
work, surpassing in this medium even Walker Evans, 
her friend and mentor for several important years. 
The black and white photographs, and particularly 
those of children, have been shown and written about 
before, most notably through James Agee’s rather ele- 
gaic essay for A Way of Seeing, written in 1946 and 
only published in 1965. But though Levitt is ac¬ 
knowledged by other photographers and a few critics 
and curators to have created a singular body of work 
with her transparencies and handful of dye transfer 
and type C prints, this aspect of her production—her 
extremely important and authoritative color work— 
has remained in a kind of unofficial, or underground, 
realm of influence. Levitt is precursory to and gener¬ 
ally superior to many better-known photographers 
using related approaches (color work using city streets 
as subject) and it is time she is acknowledged as such. 

Levitt’s work has from the beginning and in all its 
manifestations demonstrated a will to engage the 
world on the world’s own terms. She conveys a deep 
sense of style, but she does not assert style. Freedom 
from mannered distortion—whether psychological 
or physical—is an attribute natural to black and 


white photography. So Levitt’s initial achievement, 
which was to embody a profound realism within a 
lyric mode, was if notable also logical and certainly 
precedented. But in making the transition from black 
and white to an innately seductive medium, in allow¬ 
ing for the added factor of palette , Levitt made an 
almost unprecedented leap. She has, by and large, 
avoided painterliness and perceptual distortion in her 
color work, where most, including such nominally 
“straight” photographers as Joel Meyerowitz and 
Stephen Shore, have not. (William Eggleston is a spe¬ 
cial case and one who often gets away with manner¬ 
ism within an apparently “straight” approach.) Levitt 
reached back for her primal grounding to Evans, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson and Ben Shahn; she acknowl¬ 
edges them all. And yet, unlike any of them, she re¬ 
lates easily and even intimately to the aesthetic of the 
new generation, those who are still young and experi¬ 
mental, whom she herself has foreshadowed. Perhaps 
through the impetus of Evans and Shahn, Levitt de¬ 
veloped a strong insistence upon a non-idealized view 
of her subjects. She shares with Evans a rigorous and 
even restrictive editing of her images and in particu¬ 
lar a stance which is neither cynical nor idealizing, 
but acknowledging of a kind of hard truth. But 
a transition occurs in her work from Evans and 
Cartier-Bresson into a new aesthetic: her color im¬ 
ages contain the seeds of a kind of photographic art 
which can be unashamedly exciting as chromatic ex¬ 
ercise, while maintaining the tough insistence on for¬ 
mal complexity, and often ambiguousness. It goes 
against the Bauhausian, or reductive, grain. Levitt 
goes for the immediate, for daring realism, while re- 


taining her right to be circumspect, and her basic 
need for complex thought. 

I think a particular key to the combined aspects of 
tradition and innovation in Levitt’s color work has to 
do with a quality one might articulate as a choreo¬ 
graphing, rather than a composing, of her photo¬ 
graphs. The works are delicately structured, implic¬ 
itly dynamic, full of counterpoint. And an element of 
pageantry in the color photographs, which cannot ex¬ 
ist in black and white, and which needs to be tem¬ 
pered, carefully thought through, declares itself in 
Levitt’s work. Yet Levitt’s color is never sheerly paint¬ 
erly, nor is it boringly mono- or bichromatic in order 
to seem controlled. A great range of color variegation 
occurs, but in the service of the tableau/narrative, not 
so much in the service of the abstract composition. 
The word “color” can of course actually connote a 
realm of psychic nuance. It can in this sense condition 
both gesture and mood. Color need not merely imply 
a filling-in; it can, though it rarely does, delineate ac¬ 
tion and create a narrative dynamic. We see color in 
Levitt’s work functioning in every sense. In the pic¬ 
ture of a man washing his hands (reproduced on p. 
i o) for example, the actual hue establishes the mean¬ 
ing of what is depicted. The particular tonality of col¬ 
ors (warm rather than cool) but also the shades 
within the hues, count in the psychological tenor of 
the picture. The entire surface becomes a satisfying 
chromatic experience in its own right, but without 
sacrificing the direct narrative content of the scene. 
The use of red and blue contrasts to the predomi¬ 
nance of green in the picture of the boy blowing a 
plastic bubble (on next page), and in this difference 


of palette resides a sharp difference in psychology. 

Levitt’s more complex photographs contain three 
(paradoxically coexisting) attributes: a quality of 
eventfulness; perceived accident; and a kind of tran¬ 
scendent composedness. The earlier black and white 
photographs are eminently—perhaps essentially— 
lyric in nature. She could easily have transformed the 
contrapuntal, linear quality of her vision into a color 
style which would use counterpoint in an abstract, 
decorative manner. But instead she chose to steadily 
admit reality itself in its own randomness, its own 
decorum, not the studied decorum of the eye of the 
artist. This is the crucial point. 

It is perhaps not merely for reasons of economic 
limitation that Levitt has produced so few color 
prints. The process of selecting images to be printed 
this way can take months or even years; the artist 
lives with an image until she is absolutely certain of 
its efficacy. Most of her color works not only remain 
in the form of 35mm transparencies but are estab¬ 
lished in this form, projected. I think one of the at¬ 
tributes operating against the successfulness of a 
potentially great color photograph is an overwhelm¬ 
ingly theatrical, as opposed to a less heavy-handed, 
pageant-like, character. Theater is generally not ad¬ 
mitted into Levitt’s aesthetic, and it is this very fine 
line between simple eventfulness, or even more com¬ 
plicated narrative, in a given image—between this 
and an overtly histrionic quality, which is what 
makes the work so enduring. Reality itself—some¬ 
times painful reality—seems depicted so directly, and 
yet so classically, that we realize its nature as art while 
experiencing it as we do life. 


Jane Livingston 
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Catalogue of the Exhibition 

All photographs are Untitled with the exception of No. i 2 , Walker 
Evans, New York , 1940 . Nos. 1-1 2 are black and white prints 
reproduced on 11 x 14 inch silver-gelatin paper, image dimen¬ 
sions varying. Nos. 1—11 date between 1940 and 1949 . Cata¬ 
logue Nos. 13—40 are dye transfer color prints, image dimen¬ 
sions approximately 9V4 x 14 V 8 inches on 14 x 17 inch paper, 
or type C color prints, image dimensions 8 % x 13 Vs inches on 
11 X 14 inch EK78 paper; all color photographs are produced 
from 35 mm color transparencies made during the 1970 s. 

Chronology 

Born and lives in New York City. 

1941: Museum of Modem Art, New York City, “American Photo¬ 
graphs at $1 o.” 

1943: Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Children: Photo¬ 
graphs by Helen Levitt.” 

Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Portrait Exhibition.” 

1944: Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Art in Progress.” 

1946: Museum of Modern Art Photography Fellowship. 

1948: Museum of Modem Art, New York City, “Fifty Great Photo¬ 
graphs.” (Exhibition traveled, 1949 - 50 .) 

Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “In and Out of Focus.” 

Museum of Modern Art circulating exhibition, “Creative Pho¬ 
tography.” 

New York Camera Club, New York City, “Women’s Invitational 
Exhibition.” 

1949: Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Poster Exhibition.” 

Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Six Women Photogra¬ 
phers.” 

Photo League, New York City, “Helen Levitt and John Can- 
dilario.” 


Note: Beginning in 1947 Miss Levitt directed several films, and in 
the 1 950 s she worked professionally as a film editor. In the 
Street ( 1951 ), a short film made with Janice Loeb and James 
Agee which was an attempt to capture in motion the subject of 
Miss Levitt’s New York photographs, is being shown in connec¬ 
tion with the present exhibition. In this chronology and the bibli¬ 
ography, which are restricted to her work in still photography, 
references to the filmmaking have been systematically omitted. 


1950: Los Angeles County Museum, California, “Photography Mid- 
Century.” Catalogue. 

1952: The Institute of Design, Chicago, Illinois, “Helen Levitt and 
Frederick Sommer.” 

1953: National Museum of Modem Art, Tokyo, Japan, “Contempo¬ 
rary American Photography.” Catalogue. (Organized by Mu¬ 
seum of Modern Art, New York City.) 

1954: Caravan Gallery, New York City, “Three Photographers.” 

1955: Museum of Modem Art, New York City, “The Family of 
Man.” Catalogue (see bibliography, Steichen). 

1957: Museum of the City of New York. 

1959: John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowship, 
renewed i 960 . 

1963: Museum of Modem Art, New York City. “Three Photogra¬ 
phers in Color.” (Slide presentation with Roman Vishniac and 
William A. Garnett.) 

1965: A Way of Seeing (see bibliography, Levitt). 

Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut, “Photogra¬ 
phy in America, 1850 — 1965 .” Catalogue. 

1966: Philadelphia College of Arts, Pennsylvania, “Guggenheim Fel¬ 
lows in Photography.” Catalogue (also published bibliogra¬ 
phy, Porter). 

1967: National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, “Photography 
in the 20 th Century,” organized by George Eastman House, 
Rochester, New York. Catalogue (see bibliography, Lyons). 

Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Permanent display in the 
Edward Steichen Photography Center Installation, to 1977 . 

1968: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, “Harlem on 
My Mind.” Catalogue (see bibliography, Schoener). 

1971: Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Photographs of 
Women.” 

1973: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, “Landscape- 
Cityscape.” 

1974: Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Projects: Helen 
Levitt in Color” (slide exhibition). 

New York State Council on the Arts CAPS Fellowship. 

1975: Photography Department Gallery, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York, “Helen Levitt: Photographs.” 

1976: Nexus Gallery, Atlanta, Georgia, “Helen Levitt.” 

National Endowment for the Arts Photography Fellowship. 

Museum of Modern Art circulating exhibition, “100 Master 
Photographs,” (also published as educational slide set). 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Maryland. (Vintage and contemporary 
work by 40 photographers.) 
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The William Hayes Ackland Memorial Art Center, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, “The American Situation.” Cata¬ 
logue. (Exhibition traveled to The Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Savannah, Georgia; The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Ohio; Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, North Carolina.) 

1977 : Carlton Gallery, New York City, “Photographs by Helen 
Levitt.” 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas, “The Target Collec¬ 
tion of American Photography.” Catalogue. (Exhibition trav¬ 
eled to eight museums through 1979.) 

Castelli Gallery, New York City, “Some Color Photographs.” 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, “Recent Acquisi¬ 
tions.” 

School of Art, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, “New 
York: The City and Its People.” 

1978 : Museum of Modem Art, New York City, “New Standpoints: 
Photography 1940-1955.” 

Light Gallery, New York City, “New York, New York.” 

New York Historical Society, New York City, “Children’s Aid So¬ 
ciety Exhibition.” 

Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, Massachusetts, “The Pres¬ 
ence of Walker Evans.” Catalogue. 

Museum of Modern Art, New York City, “Mirrors and Windows.” 
Catalogue (see bibliography, Szarkowski). (Exhibition traveled 
to The Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio; Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis; Speed Art Center, Louisville; San Francisco Mu¬ 
seum of Modern Art; Krannert Art Museum, University of Illi¬ 
nois, Champaign; Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond; 
Milwaukee Art Center, Wisconsin.) 

1979 : Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas, “Covered Faces.” 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas, “Recent Accessions.” 

‘Venezia La Fotografia,’ Venice, Italy, “Curators Choice: Contem¬ 
porary American Photography.” Catalogue (see bibliography, 
Tucker). 

Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Permanent display in the 
Edward Steichen Photography Center Installation. 
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